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PREPARING PUPILS TO LIVE 



FRANK R. PAGE 

Staten Island Academy, New Brighton, New York 



The Staten Island Academy is a private coeducational day 
school situated in New Brighton, Staten Island, within the limits 
of New York City. The school has been in existence twenty-eight 
years. During its first twenty-three years it was locally known 
as a preparatory school of good reputation. There was an ele- 
mentary department, the object of which was the preparation of 
pupils for the academic department. The school was through and 
through a "preparatory" school. 

Five years ago the aim of the school changed. It is still, inci- 
dentally, a college preparatory school, but it aims to be primarily 
a life preparatory school. This is the story of the change and its 
result in the elementary department. 

The Staten Island Academy began by adopting an educational 
creed, a crude creed, but a good working one, with some pedagogy 
in it and a good deal of common sense. This is the creed con- 
densed: Education is preparation for life, using the word in its 
big sense, life as opposed to existence. Preparation requires, first, 
acquaintance with the world in which the living is to be done, not 
a cobwebby schoolroom acquaintance, but a real vital acquaintance. 
School must teach not merely textbooks but real things. Second, 
school must wake pupils up so they will live. School subjects 
must have a "push"; they must be in touch with things outside 
school. Finally, school work must be interesting; it must appear 
to pupils as worth while. School should not merely make pupils 
work; it should make them want to work. 

It works out like this. In a class in geography the children 
are studying New York City, studying it by trips, by talks, through 
pictures, maps, and guidebooks. They study its historic buildings, 
its skyscrapers, its shipping, its transportation facilities, Wall 
Street, Riverside Drive, Fifth Avenue, Central Park, the East 
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Side, the Pennsylvania Station, the Public Library, the Custom 
House, the Aquarium. They take imaginary trips to other cities 
in this country and abroad, getting information from Baedeckers, 
books of travel, railway and steamship folders and time tables. 
They study the railway lines and steamship routes. They visit 




Semaphore Signaling 



the "Mauretania." They figure the expense of the trip. They 
listen to stereopticon talks on the city they are to visit and different 
pupils give stereopticon talks themselves for the benefit of the rest 
of the class. They correspond with pupils in other cities, exchan- 
ging postcards and pictures and accounts of the sights to be seen. 
In a word, they approach the subject in the common-sense way that 
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you and I would approach it — if we want to go to San Francisco or 
Paris or London or Japan, what route shall we choose and what 
shall we see and when do we arrive ? Because geography is alive 
the pupils are awake and alert and interested. They talk geog- 
raphy outside of school. 

Arithmetic is more of a problem. The school is working to 
make it a means rather than an end of education. Primary classes 
have miniature stores in the schoolroom with scales and measures 
and toy money and make-believe merchandise which they can 
really weigh and measure. The children take turns in keeping 
store, at buying, at account keeping, and are not only being devel- 
oped into a wide-awake lot of young arithmeticians, but are inci- 
dentally getting acquainted with real things, actual prices, and the 
reason for adding and multiplying and tables of weights and 
measures. Making a play of school, you say? Possibly, but 
common sense will tell us that it is wise to teach children the things 
for which the process stands, as well as merely the process, and that 
arithmetic is a real thing, not just an opportunity for manipulating 
figures. 

In older classes pupils study insurance, banks, stocks and 
bonds, taxation; study them concretely, by visits, through the 
newspapers, by specimens, by talks. They study them because 
they are things one ought to know; they constitute a pupil's 
acquaintance — elementary, naturally — with the business world. 
Incidentally, insight is gained, and skill too, in the arithmetical 
operations that underlie these real things. Pupils of the eighth 
grade have based some of their arithmetic on a study of the budget 
of the city of New York and are not only developing skill in per- 
forming problems, but are learning to see the use of arithmetic as 
well as getting their eyes opened to facts that will make them more 
useful citizens. 

The eighth grade, who have completed the study of American 
history, are making a study of the government of New York City — 
studying it by means of trips to the engine house, the police station, 
the borough hall, the city hall; by visits to the meetings of the local 
board, the Board of Aldermen, and the Board of Estimate; by talks 
given by city officials, and by reports on newspapers and magazine 
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articles. New York holds annually, a " budget exhibit," a sort of 
fair, the purpose of which is to show concretely how the city money 
is spent in the various departments. The class visit this and get 
much information for use during the year. The Borough Presi- 
dent responded to the invitation of the pupils and gave them an 
informal talk on the government of the Borough of Richmond and 
its relation to the city government. Following his talk, he invited 
the class to the borough hall where the office of each department 




Teaching Arithmetic by Playing Store 

was visited and the heads of the departments showed and told the 
pupils interesting things about methods of street cleaning and 
garbage disposal, the fire alarm system, the water supply, and the 
sewerage system. The class have become interested in newspaper 
reading and are getting a good acquaintance with current news 
relating to city government. 

You and I do better work, are willing even to submit to drudgery 
and grind, if we have an object in view. The same rule works with 
school children. What a deadly bore letter writing used to be! 
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We wrote letters to imaginary people, letters which no one ever 
saw except the teacher, and she only to blue pencil mark; letters 
whose ultimate destination was the waste paper basket. In our 
school today pupils write real letters to real people about real 
things. And they get answers. And they write again and again. 
And the teacher couldn't keep them from writing letters, and from 
learning how to write letters, even if she tried. 

Making compositions worth while is solving for us the problem 
of composition writing. Briefly our plan is this. Composition is 
not regarded as a formal exercise but as a real thing. Instead of 
"writing compositions' ' the pupils "make books." They use a 
special kind of paper without the red margin lines and with hori- 
zontal writing lines terminating an inch from each side of the 
sheet. A written page on this paper presents a neater appearance 
than on the ordinary composition paper. Each sheet is punched 
in the left margin, one hole near the top and the other an equal 
distance from the bottom. There are round-headed brass fasteners 
for binding. Each composition makes a chapter in the book and 
is inserted when finished. The chapters are illustrated with 
drawings, with pictures collected from magazines, with postcards 
and photographs. Pupils collect or design initial letters and head 
pieces and tail pieces. At the end of the year a real preface and 
table of contents are added, and real covers of real cover stock with 
an appropriate design planned and executed by the authors. And 
then the book is taken home. Composition subjects are drawn 
always from the pupil's own experience or from things with which 
he is familiar. Besides the personal experience stories, composition 
books are made in connection with the study of geography, history, 
literature, and nature, thus reinforcing the lessons in these subjects. 
The pupil looks on this kind of composition as worth while; it is 
interesting, too, and he likes to compose; so because it is interest- 
ing and worth while he does his best work; he takes pains. Note 
again that the interest is not an artificially created one; the chil- 
ren do not simply play at writing. The interest is innate and 
natural. Children have as much right to be interested in their 
work as I have in mine. The method is based on the soundest 
kind of common sense and results prove its truth. 
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The school is trying to instil more life into the class recitation. 
Instead of looking on a recitation in history, for example, as a 
"test" directed by the teacher to be ultimately rewarded by her 
with a "mark," it is looked on as a "lecture" delivered by the 
pupils to the pupils. The recitation becomes thus a sort of clearing 
house for ideas and opinions and facts. Occasionally a class, par- 
ticularly in geography, give a "program" to which different pupils 
contribute; a program, say, based on the country just studied. 




A History Lesson Conducted by the Class 



One pupil reads a composition, another tells some of its legends, 
one reads an account of some of its famous men, others show pic- 
tures of its famous buildings and works of art, others sing its songs, 
the class unite in singing its national hymn. Guests are invited; 
another class, perhaps, comes in. The program is written out and 
distributed. It is an occasion to be looked forward to by the par- 
ticipants. They have an incentive and they work and study with 
a will to produce something worth while. 

The object of the course in literature is, first, to acquaint 
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the children with good books, second, to make them want to read 
them. Literature begins in the first grade. In the elementary 
school they read the Greek and Norse myths, stories from Homer 
and the great Greek writers and from Virgil; they hear the stories 
and legends of the mediaeval ages — Beowulf, Siegfried, Roland, 
King Arthur, Robin Hood; they learn about and read a little 
from Chaucer and Dante, Milton, Cervantes, and Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Dickens, Hawthorne, Tennyson, and other 
great landmarks of literature. The relation of the different authors 
to each other and to the age in which they lived is seen. The 
great events in history are talked about and their relation to 
the great ages of the world is shown. The pupil gets a bird's-eye 
view of history and literature. As an aid, the school makes use 
of a chart. The basis of the chart is a straight line representing 
all time. For each author or work talked about a pyramid is 
erected at the appropriate point in time. The height of the pyra- 
mid represents the relative rank of the author; the color denotes 
his nationality. As different epochs are talked of they are marked 
off and named in the line. To show historical events, flags are 
drawn below the line, different colors standing for different nations. 
So the children see how the age of Pericles followed the Persian 
wars and they understand why it followed; they see the relation 
between Demosthenes and Alexander; they see the relation of the 
fall of Rome to the Dark Ages, and they see the relation of those 
ages to literature; they see the relation of the fall of Constantinople 
to the Renaissance, and the relation of the Renaissance to litera- 
ture; they see the relation of the Ages of Chivalry to the Crusades, 
and the relation of Cervantes to the tales of Chivalry, and so on. 
It is a sort of framework upon which the pupil may go on building. 
We try to have the children look on a piece of literature just as 
you or I would, as a pleasant thing to be enjoyed, not as a thing 
to be studied and dug out. The teacher does not sacrifice the true 
significance of a piece of writing to " looking up definitions'' and 
"allusions." Philological discussion is not the children's entrance 
to literature. There are frequent pleasant and familiar conver- 
sations between pupils and teacher on books read outside of school. 
The children keep lists of the books that they read. Incidentally 
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they are guided to choose books by authors instead of pleasant- 
sounding titles. 

In the last grade of the elementary school a beginning is made 
in teaching literary appreciation. Here is the work of that class 
in literature: First the class read selections from "King's Treas- 
uries' ' in Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies. The pupils note the differ- 
ence between a "book of the hour" and a "book of all time/' and 
the teacher tries to arouse in them the desire to enter and explore 
and know these book "treasuries." Then the class read one or 
two of the "Adventures of Sherlock Holmes," and a study of the 
plot as exemplified in these stories. Next the question is asked, 
"What besides just the story makes a piece of writing good lit- 
erature?" The children read selections from Hopkinson Smith, 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, from Margaret Deland's Old Chester Tales 
and Dickens' Christmas Carol, and find that answers are lifelike 
characters and effective descriptions. Then The Merchant of 
Venice is read and its characters discussed and compared with 
characters from these other readings. This is followed by a study 
of poetry in which an answer is sought to this question: "What is 
true poetry and how, apart from meter, does it differ from prose ?" 
The class read Bryant's "To a Waterfowl," "The Yellow Violet," 
"Thanatopsis," Celia Thaxter's "The Sandpiper," Gray's "Elegy," 
the opening stanzas of Keat's "Endymion," Wordsworth's "Daffo- 
dils," and many others. They are led to see the beauty and 
effectiveness of figurative language. They see poetry as an inspirer 
and as an interpreter of nature. They see that a poet is born, not 
made; that he sees and hears things that we cannot see and hear, 
and that by revealing these things to us he makes our lives nobler 
and better. The year's work ends usually with a study of American 
magazines. 

Our first grade has the spirit of the kindergarten. There is a 
morning talk which gives the little child his introduction to lit- 
erature and history and nature and industry. The reading lesson 
consists of sentences relating to the talk. Writing and composi- 
tion, too, consist of sentences and, later on, of little stories related to 
the talk. The drawing is illustrative of the child's own ideas. He 
is encouraged to draw freely what he, not the teacher, sees. There 
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is much dramatizing, but it does not conform to a model; it is the 
children's own expression. Some of the best and most educative 
work done in the beginners' class comes under the head of "busy 
work." We find in the fact that the teacher is engaged with one 
division of the class a real opportunity for the other division to 
work spontaneously and happily by themselves. Some of the best 
of the "busy work" consists of blocks of light wood, big blocks the 
size of bricks. A large rug, nine by twelve feet, is laid on the 
floor in a corner of the room and- here groups of children busy 




The Kindergarten Spirit in the First Grade 

themselves with making things with the blocks. There are toys 
too, brought from home — pasteboard houses, soldiers, trains of cars, 
horses, boats. The children plan and build a castle, a ferry slip, 
a railway station, a village, a whole city. They are free to origi- 
nate and develop what they please. Besides, there is a big sand 
table with smaller blocks and toys. Sometimes groups work at 
illustrating with drawings or paper cuttings the little stories they 
have written. Always they are free to express themselves. 

Naturally our school takes many trips to study "real things." 
Nearly always these are taken in school time, for we do not regard 
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them as extras but as a most legitimate and vital part of school 
work. Here is a list of some not already mentioned: the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Natural History Museum, the Hispanic 
Museum, Ellis Island, Fraunces Tavern, St. Paul's Chapel, the 
Stock Exchange, the Gas Works, a Telephone Exchange, the 
Pennsylvania Terminal Station, Doubleday, Page & Co.'s, the 
New York Herald Building, Midland Beach to study marine life, 
the Quarantine Station, botanical trips, tree-study trips, physical- 
geography trips. 

School work is further supplemented by an annual series of 
lectures delivered by men and women famous as orators, writers, 
travelers, and explorers, and as authorities in many and varied 
branches of knowledge. When the course was first given it came 
in the evening and we found it difficult to get the pupils together. 
So for four years the lectures have been given on a school-day morn- 
ing, occupying usually two recitation periods. We conceived the 
idea of selling enough season tickets to parents to pay the cost of 
the course and thus admit pupils free. This was easy to do, for 
the lectures have been of high grade, and parents, especially mothers, 
have been as much interested as the children. Most of the lectures 
have been illustrated with the stereopticon and more recently with 
motion pictures. Here are some of the speakers and their subjects: 
Edward Howard Griggs, "Venice," "Florence," "The Use of the 
Margin"; Booker T. Washington, "Tuskegee"; Peter McQueen, 
'" Central Africa"; Frederick Monsen, "The Land of the Navajo, 
Mexico"; William E. Griffis, "Holland"; John Barrett, "How 
Uncle Sam's Prestige Abroad Concerns American Boys"; Toyo- 
kichi Iyenaga, "Picturesque Japan"; Charles T. Hill, "Fighting 
a Fire"; Earl Barnes, "Different Kinds of Great Men"; Daniel 
Gregory Mason, "The Listener's Share in Music"; Frank L. 
Blanchard, "The Making of a Newspaper"; Henry Oldys, "Bird 
Notes"; Charles W. Furlong, "The Sahara and Its Caravans"; 
John G. Brady, "Alaska"; Dan Beard, "How to Do Things"; 
Arthur A. Stoughton, "The Ten Best Buildings in the World"; 
Charles A. Eastman, "An Indian Boyhood"; Henry T. Bailey, 
"The Enjoyment of Pictures"; Raymond C. Osburn, "The New 
York Aquarium"; Seumas MacManus, "A Merry Ramble about 
Ireland"; E. M. Newman, "Russia"; Henry van Dyke, Reading 
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from his Stories; Maud* Ballington Booth, "The Need of Our 
Country's Prisoners." 

School walls tend to restrict and confine education. Some 
ways we found to surmount them have been mentioned, but still 
we sought a means to do more for the education of the whole boy 
and the whole girl. Two years ago we found it in the Boy Scout 




Log Cabin Built by the Boy Scouts 



movement, which we incorporated into school work. The teacher 
of physical training, who is also in charge of the manual training, 
is our Scout Master. On two afternoons of the week at the close 
of school and on Saturday mornings the boys go out to the woods, 
for although Staten Island is within the city limits, it has acres and 
miles of fields and woods. The Scouts have the use of a tract of 
several acres including a small pond, within a half hour's ride of the 
school. Here during the past year the boys have built a log cabin 
and have made several pieces of furniture for it. Here they build 
the camp fire and here they occasionally spend the night. They 
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are learning about camping and building and woodcraft; they 
study the trees and flowers and birds; they learn to swim and 
manage a boat and canoe; they have instruction in telegraphing 
and semaphore signaling, in first aid to the injured; and above all 
these, they are acquiring manliness and self-reliance. 

A few months ago a similar organization was formed among 
the girls, known as the Camp Fire Girls. They, too, have been 
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given the use of a tract of land in the country and at least once a 
week they go out with the director of physical training for girls. 

Does it all pay? Have the changes in the school justified 
themselves? Unqualifiedly, yes. Pupils love school. They are 
interested in school work. They are wide awake. Incidentally, 
they are better prepared for the examinations which once were the 
end and aim of the teaching. And we feel, in 'fact we know, that 
when the time comes to begin living, real living, for which school 
is preparation, our boys and girls will have fewer new adjustments 
to make, fewer things to unlearn, fewer new things to learn, because 
of this preparatory schooling. 



